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Selling Combination Residence 


ow THAT the National Bureau 
N of Casualty Underwriters has 
standardized combination residence 
insurance, thus making the policy 
available to all its member compa- 
nies, a greater number of agents 
than ever before should be inter- 
ested in this policy’s provisions and 
in the sales possibilities which it 
affords. 

The combination residence policy 
was first introduced 37 years ago. At 
that time, just five coverages were 
included in the contract: namely, 
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to the U. S. in 1899. Following his gradua- 
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residence burglary, water damage, 
glass breakage, public and employ- 
ers liability, and loss of use. Since 
those early days, the coverage has 
been continuously improved and 
broadened, until today a combina- 
tion residence policy includes pro- 
tection against practically every 
hazard of home ownership except 
fire. 

Let us review, first of all, some 
of the details of the protection af- 
forded by this policy, together with 
some of the actual claims which 
have been paid. We will consider 
them line by line, starting first with 
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residence and outside theft. 


Residence and Outside Theft 


This section of the policy pro- 
vides exactly the same protection 
as that afforded by the ordinary 
residence and outside theft policy. 
Theft of property from the resi- 
dence and from porches, garages, 
outbuildings and the grounds 
around the residence is covered, 
and for an additional premium, 
theft coverage away from the prem- 
ises (applying to personal property 
of the policyholder and permanent 
members of his household as well 
as the personal property of em- 
ployees) may be added. If desired, 
the “theft away from the premises” 
coverage may be further extended 
to cover loss of property in auto- 
mobiles. 

As an example of the type of 
losses which are paid under the 
residence and outside theft section, 
note the following. As previously 
pointed out, all of the examples 
cited, throughout the article, are 
actual losses, taken from claim files. 


Typical Losses 


During the policyholder’s ab- 
sence, two maids who had charge 
of the residence ransacked the 
place, stealing furs, jewelry and 
personal effects to the value of 
$3,744. 

While the policyholder’s family 
was at dinner, a thief entered the 
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premises by placing a ladder up to 
the second story window. He was 
interrupted while ransacking the 
upper rooms, but was able to get 
away with jewelry valued at $12,- 
487.50. 

Thieves broke screen and win- 
dow and entered a house during 
the policyholder’s absence from 
home on a trip. Oriental rugs, radio 
and some jewelry were taken, and 
doors and windows were damaged. 

While the policyholder’s family 
was out for the evening, their home 
was burglarized and property to 
the value of $3,000 was taken. 

The policyholder was held up 
by two robbers who took his dia- 
mond scarf pin valued at $950. 


Glass Breakage 


This coverage provides for the 
full replacement (up to a limit of 
$50 for any one plate) of practi- 
cally every type of glass found in 
a private home. This includes not 
only windows but fixed glass in 
doors, walls or built-in furniture. 
Storm windows and storm doors 
also are covered while they are in 
place, in storage or while being in- 
stalled. The policy pays, no matter 
how the insured glass may be 
broken, except from the two haz- 
ards of fire and war. Even if an 
explosion occurs, either on or off 
the premises, resulting in broken 
windows or doors, such damage is 
covered by the policy. 
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Typical Losses 

Boys playing with an air gun 
broke five plate glass windows in a 
policyholder’s residence. Tota] re- 
placement cost was $132. 

The explosion of a heating boiler 
broke all the glass in the policy- 
holder’s home. The cost of replace- 
ment was approximately $350. 


Water Damage, Explosion, Repair 
of Plumbing and Heating Systems 


This section of the combination 
residence policy provides coverage 
to the residence and garage and 
their contents against damage 
caused by: 

(1) Leakage or influx of water, 
snow or hail from roofs, leaders, 
spouts or open or broken doors or 
windows, or seepage of water 
through building walls. 

(2) Accidental discharge or 
leakage of water, steam, gas, oil or 
chemicals from any plumbing, heat- 
ing, refrigerating, air conditioning, 
cooking or lighting system or ex- 
plosion of any such system. 

(3) Accidental breakage or ex- 
plosion of any such system, and 
repairs to and replacement of these 
systems. 


Typical Water Damage Losses 


Supply tank to toilet in bathroom 
became disconnected and, as the 
family was away, the leak was not 
discovered for several days. A con- 
siderable quantity of water over- 
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flowed from the disconnected pipe, 
resulting in damage to the amount 
of $5,500. 

When a bath tub un the third 
floor overflowed, water ran down 
into a bedroom on the second floor 
and the dining room on the first 
floor. Furniture, hangings and wall- 
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paper were damaged in the amount 
of $650. 

A hot water pipe located be- 
tween the flooring on the second 
floor burst, flooding several rooms 
with water and causing damage to 
walls, draperies, curtains and furni- 
ture amounting to $1,200. 

Plumbing pipes burst during the 
night on account of a freeze-up, 
resulting in damage to walls and 
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furniture to the extent of $975. 

While the policyholder’s family 
was away, decorators were em- 
ployed to repaper and paint several 
rooms. In order to reach the entire 
wall surface, they removed the ra- 
diators, which were put back in 
position but not connected. Due to 
a sudden cold snap, the oil burner 
operated, causing water to pour 
from the system where the radia- 
tors had been disconnected, result- 
ing in damage of $4,500. 

Because of a defective check 
valve, a toilet on an upper floor 
overflowed during the night, result- 
ing in damage to the residence and 
contents amounting to $3,102. 


Typical Explosion Losses 


Oil burner exploded—cause un- 
known—doing serious damage to 
the burner, walls, woodwork, floors, 
furniture, curtains and all contents 
of the residence. Claim was settled 
for $835. 

A kitchen stove exploded, caus- 
ing damage to the residence and 
contents totaling approximately 
$5,000. 

The safety valve on this policy- 
holder’s heating boiler failed to op- 
erate, resulting in an explosion. 
Damage to the residence and its 
contents amounted to over $10,- 
000. 

In connection with the preceding 
water damage and explosion losses, 
it should be pointed out that in al- 
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most every case, the claims in- 
volved damages not only to the 
residence and contents, but also to 
the heating and plumbing systems 
themselves. An important feature 
of the combination residence policy 
is the coverage which is provided 
for the repair or replacement of 
plumbing and heating systems, the 
only exclusion being cast-iron 
boilers. 

Comprehensive Personal Liability 

This section of the policy pro- 
tects the policyholder and (if re- 
siding in the same household, his 
wife, his children, other relatives 
and any other person under 21 
years of age in the policyholder’s 
care) against liability claims re- 
sulting from practically every type 
of bodily injury and property dam- 
age accident, except automobile 
accidents and accidents arising out 
of business pursuits, unless such 
injuries result from activities or- 
dinarily incident to non-business 
pursuits. In other words, this is the 
same coverage afforded by an or- 
dinary comprehensive personal lia- 
bility policy. 

Also included, of course, is med- 
ical payments coverage, which pro- 
vides for the payment of necessary 
medical, hospital, surgical and re- 
lated expenses (including reason- 
able funeral expenses) for persons 
injured or killed on the policyhold- 
ers premises, or elsewhere, if re- 
sulting from the personal activities 
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Many agents have found it helpful to take a photograph of the prospect's home 


of the policyholder or one of his 
residence employees. This medical 
payments coverage applies regard- 
less of negligence. 


Typical Losses 


A delivery boy was injured by 
falling into an open cellarway. It 
cost $1,200 to settle this case. 

Policyholder hired a man to put 
on his storm windows and fur- 


nished him with a step ladder. This 
ladder had a defective rung which 
gave way, resulting in serious injury 
to the workman. Suit was brought 
against the property owner which 
was settled out of court for $3,900. 

A visitor to the policyholder’s 
home was attacked by the owner's 
chow dog and suffered severe in- 
juries to her face. Permanent scars 
were left. Payment in the amount 
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of $4,800 finally settled this case. 

A maid in the policyholder’s 
home was using the electric washer: 
when she ‘caught her hand in the 
gears. As a result of her injuries, 
she lost the use of her right hand. 
Settlement was made in the amount 
of $5,000. 

A grass fire on this policyholder’s 
premises got out of control and 
spread over two adjacent proper- 
ties, causing damage to some ever- 
greens and flowering shrubs. This 
property damage claim was settled 
by payment of $2,040. 

In this case, suit was brought 
against the policyholder by a milk- 
man, who claimed he suffered in- 
juries on account of defective steps. 
Suit was settled for $700. 


Damage by Aircraft or 
Motor Vehicles 


Under this section of the policy, 
the policyholder is covered in the 
event that his residence, its con- 
tents or any other property on his 
premises is damaged by aircraft or 
motor vehicles (owned by others). 
Although the two following exam- 
ples do not illustrate damage by 
aircraft, losses of this kind fre- 
quently occur. Even more numer- 
ous, however, are claims for dam- 
age caused by automobiles and 
trucks, such as the following 


Typical Losses 


When the brakes slipped on a 
truck parked at the top of a hill, the 
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truck rolled to the foot of the hill 
and crashed into the policyholdet’s 
home, causing damage amounting 
to $878. 

In this case, an automobile got 
out of control while going down 
a hill, jumped a curb and crashed 
into the policyholder’s home. The 
total damage amounted to $975. 


SALES ADVANTAGES 


After considering the broad cov- 
erage afforded by the combination 
residence policy, it should be ap- 
parent that this contract offers nu- 
merous sales advantages for agents. 

We all know today of the trend 
toward “packaged protection.” We 
know that the insurance-buying 
public, generally, prefers one all- 
inclusive policy to a number of dif- 
ferent policies. The combination 
residence contract provides an an- 
swer to this trend. Yet, at the same 
time, it is so flexible that it can 
be tailored to meet the require- 
ments of almost any individual. 
This means that it can be sold to 
the owners of moderate-sized homes 
as well as to the owners of large 
estates. 

The average premium on a com- 
bination residence policy ranges 
from $75 to $100 a year, and on 
larger risks may run as high as 
$300 to $400 on a three-year basis. 
This means that an agent earns a 
good commission on each sale. 
What’s more, experience has shown 
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that these contracts renew for long 
periods of time. Claim records go- 
ing back as far as 37 years show 
many policies which have been re- 
newed continuously over that en- 
tire period. It is a form of protec- 
tion which, once sold properly, will 
stay sold. 

Furthermore, agents who have 
solicited combination residence in- 
surance have found that it is an 
excellent entreé to other lines. They 
have reported that because of the 
very nature of the coverage, dis- 
cussions of other personal forms of 
insurance, and even commercial 
forms, just naturally follow. 

And here’s another point. Once 
a policy has been written, there is 
a good possibility that under at 
least one of the many forms of cov- 
erage provided, claims will occur. 
The satisfactory settlement of such 
claims does a lot to cement the 
relationship between the agent and 
his policyholder and often leads to 
the acquisition of the policyholder’s 
entire insurance line. 


SELECT PROSPECTS CAREFULLY 


Agents should not infer, how- 
ever, that a combination residence 
policy can be sold to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. It should not be 
solicited on any such widespread 
basis. Instead, prospects should be 
carefully selected from among the 
owners of the better homes in an 
agent’s community. At present, only 
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a very small percentage of such 
homes are now protected with this 
policy, so the number of prospects 
is almost unlimited. 

As a matter of fact, most agents 
should be able to prepare a sizable 
list of good prospects from among 
their own present clients. For ex- 
ample, every residence and outside 
theft policyholder, every compre- 
hensive personal liability policy- 
holder and every holder of a 
personal property floater should 
be carefully considered. Many of 
these policyholders, already on the 
agent’s books, probably could easily 
be sold a combination residence 
policy as a supplement to the cov- 
erage which they have already. In 
fact, their present coverage can be 
made a part of the combination 
residence policy itself. 

Some agents seem to think that 
policyholders who have a personal 
property floater do not need a com- 
bination residence policy. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. As 
the name implies, a personal prop- 
erty floater covers personal prop- 
erty. It does not provide glass in- 
surance, automobile and _ aircraft 
damage, or complete water damage 
protection. Neither does it provide 
any liability protection. For the 
homeowner who wants complete 
protection, therefore, a combina- 
tion residence policy definitely is 
needed. However, when the pros- 
pect already has a personal prop- 
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erty floater, the combination resi- 
dence contract is written as a sup- 
plement to this. Furthermore, the 
burglary section of the CR policy 
is omitted, and any protection on 
contents resulting from water dam- 
age is excluded, since both items 
would be covered by the personal 
property floater. 

Once a list of prospects is pre- 
pared, individual 
should be made for each one. In 
preparing this proposal, 
agents have found it helpful to 


an proposal 


many 


take a photograph of the prospect’s 
home so this can be placed in front 
of the prospect during the inter- 
view, at the time the policy is be- 
ing discussed. 

During the interview itself, not 
all agents will follow the same pro- 
cedure, of course. Some agents like 
to emphasize one point, others pre- 
fer to emphasize another. At least 
one agent known to the author sold 
a record number of policies in his 
community largely by stressing the 
water damage section. He found 
that large numbers of his prospects 
had suffered water damage losses 
which would have been covered by 
a combination residence policy, so 
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they were willing to buy the cov- 
erage on this basis alone. 

But whether an agent chooses to 
feature the water damage section, 
the burglary section, the liability 
section or to emphasize the com- 
pleteness of the policy as a whole, is 
relatively unimportant. The impor- 
tant thing is to present the policy 
to good prospects. If enough pre- 
sentations are made to the right 
people, many thousands of these 
policies can be sold. The coverage 
provided is protection every home- 
owner needs and, when properly 
presented, most homeowners want 
the protection enough to buy it— 
the agent doesn’t have to do much 
“selling.” 

Agents are strongly urged to 
familiarize themselves completely 
with this contract (obviously, in 
this article it has been possible to 
hit only the high spots) and then 
actively go after the business. Start 
with present policyholders, prepare 
the necessary number of proposals, 
take the necessary number of pho- 
tographs, collect as many good 
claim cases as possible and then 
see the people. 

By the way, do you, yourself, 
have a policy? 


There is no future in any job! The Future lies in the man 
who holds the job. 


—George W. Crane 
in Rough Notes 





It Never Rains But. In Newark, N. J., 
a motorist who had just escaped seri- 
ous injury in a collision was bitten 
three times by his dog who had been 
riding with him. When an ambulance 
arrived to take him to the hospital, it 
caught fire. . . . In Columbus, Ohio, a 
truck driver who had been laid up for 
four months with a broken leg was 
finally told by his doctor that he could 
go back to work next day. He slipped 
on a rug at home, fell, broke his leg. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Embarrassing Thefts. In Jersey City, 
N. J., a fortuneteller asked police to 
help her find her stolen car and crystal 
ball. . . . In Philadelphia, a police- 
woman reported that while she was in 
a beauty parlor someone had stolen 


her badge, whistle and call-box key. 
. . » Interesting Alibis. In Memphis, 
Tenn., a man was questioned in court 
as to why his auto crashed into a 
house. His reply: he thought some- 
body else was driving. ...In Las 
Vegas, Nev., a man arrested for illegal 
possession of four boxes of morphine 
syringes told police he was trying to 
sell the stuff to pay his way through 
Bible school. . . . In Choisy-le-Roi, 
France, a man charged with stealing a 
horse explained he had done it to re- 
lieve his asthma. He said that on a 
horse he was higher than usual and it 
helped him breathe. . . . In Vancouver, 
B. C., a man received a year’s jail sen- 
tence for breaking into a cafe, despite 
his explanation that: (1) he stumbled 
against the window, breaking two 


panes; (2) he entered to leave his 
name and address; (3) he was looking 
in the till for a pencil when caught. 


... FIDELITY 


Incorrigibles. In Cleveland, Ohio, a 
man in jail awaiting trial on forgery 
charges was caught passing bad checks 
to buy himself cigarettes and maga- 
zines. . . . In Roanoke, Va., a man re- 
leased from jail was rearrested for 
forging a check to pay his $5 fine. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE 


The Robot Servant. In Rossville, 
Ga., while a family was away on vaca- 
tion, their automatic washing machine 
went into action all by itself. Neigh- 
bors discovered the floor of the house 
several inches under water and furni- 


ture badly damaged. 
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Liability to Pedestrian—As a man was 
walking along the sidewalk next to a 
2l-story building, a piece of 2 x 4 
lumber with nails driven into one end 
fell from one of the upper floors of the 
building and struck him, causing 
serious injuries. The first 18 floors on 
that side of the building were occu- 
pied by a department store. The in- 
jured man sued the store for damages 
and recovered a $20,000 judgment. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment, holding that there was substan- 
tial evidence that the piece of lumber 
fell from one of the floors occupied by 
the store. (Stiebert v. Department 
Stores Co. (Missouri 1949) 218 S.W. 
2d. 113.) 
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Liability of Landlord—An eleven-year- 
old girl was on the second-floor porch 
of a house rented to her parents, when 
the porch railing gave way, causing her 
to fall 18 feet to a brick areaway below. 
The landlord, although not obligated 


to keep the premises in repair, had 
voluntarily repaired the railing a short 
time before the accident. As a result 
of the fall the girl suffered permanent 
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head and wrist injuries. Suit was 
brought against the landlord on her 
behalf and the jury returned a $10,000 
verdict in her favor. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment. (Hen- 
derson v. Dolan (Missouri 1949) 217 
S.W. 3d. 554.) 


7 7 7 


Liability of Theatre Operator—While 
a woman patron of a theatre was 
standing in the rear of the theatre 
waiting for a seat, another patron 
pushed past her. She stepped back 
against an emergency exit door which 
promptly opened, causing her to fall 
down a short flight of steps to the 
sidewalk. The door was of the type 
which opens when sufficient pressure 
is applied. She sued the theatre opera- 
tor for the resulting injuries and re- 
covered a judgment for $1,712.50, the 
jury finding that the violation by the 
theatre of a regulation requiring exit 
doors to be flush with the street was 
the proximate cause of the injuries. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment. (Phoenix Amusement Co. v. 
White (Kentucky 1949) 218 S.W. 2d. 
968. ) 








¢ insurance agents interviewed 
44,618 insurance prospects 
and discovered some truly 
amazing facts about the cas- 
valty and surety market 


The Agents Test the Market 


N Fesruary 1950, the president 
l of a large casualty insurance 
company wrote a letter to all his 
company’s agents. It was a rather 
remarkable letter in itself, but it 
bore fruits that were even more 
remarkable. They are of the great- 
est possible significance to every in- 
surance producer; in fact, of far- 
reaching importance to everyone in 
the business. 

The letter read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We are going to make a 
nationwide survey of the exist- 
ing market for certain casualty 
and bonding coverages to de- 
termine how we can better 
serve the insuring public and 
what added facilities we can 
provide to help you increase 
your earnings. . . 


The author—The authors of this article are 
the Hartford Accid and Ind ity Com- 
pany, and agents, who worked indefatigably 
to collect and collate and interpret the date 
for one of the most comprehensive market 
surveys ever conducted. 





“Will you agree to call on 5 
individuals and, as you ask the 
questions that appear on the 
blank, personally fill out the 
blue form? 

“Will you do the same for 
5 proprietors of business con- 
cerns in connection with the 
yellow form? A total of 10 dif- 
ferent people should be seen. 


“While these 10 people may 
seem to be a small ‘sample,’ 
this sample, when added to 
hundreds of others, will really 
give us a very comprehensive 
picture of the market for these 
lines. We are asking for in- 
formation regarding the occu- 
pation and nature of the busi- 
ness of these people as we in- 
tend not only to develop in- 
formation regarding the total 
market but to break down 
these totals with respect to the 
situation existing in various 


groups... . 
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for principal casualty coverages in personal insurance lines. 
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Cuarts 2-6, inclusive, on this and following page, show extent to which personal lines of 
casualty insurance have been sold among persons engaged in a variety of common occupations. 
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Thousands of agents worked hard 
at this task until May 30th. Then 
the company’s statistical depart- 
ment took over. The results shown 
by the questionnaires covering both 
personal and business risks were 
coded and then tabulated on punch 
cards. The data thus compiled is 
reflected in the charts illustrating 
this article. 

The questionnaire forms used in 
the survey were very simple. John 
Doe, a doctor, or Richard Roe, a 
mechanic, was asked for his ad- 
dress, his occupation, and then 
asked whether he carried compre- 
hensive personal liability insurance, 
and if the answer was “No,” resi- 
dence liability insurance. Then he 
was asked if he carried automobile 
liability insurance, automobile med- 
ical payments, any kind of accident 
insurance other than _ hospitaliza- 
tion, and residence and outside 
theft. 

In the survey of business risks 
the individual interviewed was al- 
ways the proprietor or a managing 
executive of a business, no matter 
how large or how small. The busi- 
ness questionnaire developed the 
information regarding various cov- 
erages which appears on the ac- 
companying charts. Only those who 
carried automobile liability insur- 
ance were asked if it were written 
under a comprehensive form of 
policy. Only those who had no com- 
prehensive general liability insur- 
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ance were asked if they had any 
form of public liability insurance 
on the premises and operations. 
Only those who did not have a 
DDD policy were asked if they had 
any form of fidelity bond and if 
so, whether it was blanket or indi- 
vidual. Only those who had no 
money and securities broad form 
were asked if they had specific coy- 
erages, such as messenger or in- 
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terior robbery and safe burglary 
insurance. If there were no safe, 
of course the latter coverage was 
eliminated. 

So much for the background of 
one of the most comprehensive 
market surveys ever conducted, not 
only in the insurance field but in 
any other industry. From here on 
the charts pretty well speak for 
themselves. It should be thoroughly 
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understood, however, in consider- 
ing these charts that the people 
interviewed were all excellent pros- 
pects for insurance. In few cases 
were they the customers of the 
agents who interviewed them. 

The fact that over 90 percent 
of those interviewed carried auto- 
mobile liability insurance is evi- 
dence of their awareness of the im- 
portance of this coverage. Their 
lack of knowledge, however, of the 
very existence of most other forms 
of insurance (as reported by the 
interviewing agents) indicates the 
tremendous sales task facing us and 
the great opportunities that exist in 
the production end of the business. 

That enough people were inter- 
viewed to give an extraordinarily 
accurate and credible return is in- 
dicated by the results of the break- 
down of the country into six regions 
and the comparative uniformity of 
results within each region. There 
is a slight variation, to be sure, and 
that was to be expected. 

Certain observations regarding 
these charts will be obvious to ev- 
ery insurance producer. For exam- 
ple: 

(1) There is still a tremendous 
unsold market for compre- 
hensive personal liability; 

(2) There are still outstanding 
many residence liability pol- 
icies that should be con- 
verted to comprehensive 
personal liability; 
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Cuarts 18-31, inclusive, show extent of insurable markets for personal and business coverages: 
by geographical sections. Numbers refer to numbered sections on CuHart 17. 
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(3) Residence and outside theft course, 
insurance has not begun to (1) an appalling lack of almost 
be sold; every form of crime cover- 
Personal accident insurance age, and 
is only half sold, and 2) a very large percentage of 
Producers have done a very business concerns that have 
creditable job in a relatively no public liability coverage 
short space of time in in- of any form or character. 
cluding medical payments Consider, for example, in Chart 9, 
on automobile liability pol- on page 14, the fact that only 50 
icies. percent of the grocers have any 
With respect to the 21,487 com- _ liability coverage on their premises 
mercial risks surveyed there is, of and that only 58 percent of the ap- 
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pliance stores are protected against 
damage suits. 

But note what a comparatively 
good job has been done among 
contractors, not only with respect 
to general liability coverage but in 
the sale of this coverage in its com- 
prehensive form. 

There is much more that might 
be said on the subject of this sur- 
vey and the results obtained. A 
more complete report will be issued 
by the company in due course. 
These facts and figures have been 
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released at this time for the benefit 
of the industry and producers gen- 
erally. The problem of tackling this 
great unsold market is obviously 
not a one-company job or a one- 
agency job. Good industry public 
relations result from satisfied cus- 
tomers, and customers are not satis- 
fied when they are confronted with 
an uninsured loss, especially when 
they knew nothing of their expo- 
sure to such a loss nor of the cov- 
erage that applies to it. No matter 
what may take place within our 
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“42! Have you measured that tape measure lately?” 





HON. SPALDING SOUTHALL 
KENTUCKY 


M* SouTHALL is Kentucky’s first Commissioner of Insurance 
under the state’s new insurance code, effective a year ago, 
which elevated the Insurance Division to a Department, and its 
head to a Commissioner. He had been Director of the Division 
since 1949 and Assistant Director since 1948. During World War 
II, Mr. Southall fought in the Italian Campaign and afterwards 
served with the four-power military government in Vienna. A na- 
tive of Kentucky, the son of an insurance man, he was at one time 
a supervisor in western Kentucky for the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, N. J., and for two years was a Deputy 
Collector of Internal Revenue in his home city of Lebanon. 
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e The dislocations of a war 
economy bring in their wake 
fidelity problems of | signifi- 
cance to businessmen, surety 
companies and _ producers. 
This article describes some 
of those problems and sug- 
gests how they can be met 


Fidelity Bonds in a War Economy 


S THIS Is being written, the 
United States is heavily in- 
volved in the Korean situation, 
with the possibility that American 
business may, in the months ahead, 
be operating on a basis of com- 
plete war economy. Among the 
many implications of such a situa- 
tion is a probable increase in em- 
ployee dishonesty losses, and this 
in turn presents new fidelity prob- 
lems of significance to businessmen, 
surety companies and producers. 
On the basis of our experience in 
World War II, we may expect that 
opportunities for employee dishon- 
esty will increase for the following 
reasons: 


(1) Many concerns will have 
an unusual expansion in busi- 
ness, with the probability that 


The author—Mr. Bennem is vice president 
of the fidelity departments of the American 
Surety Group, with insurance experience 
of more than 40 years. Since 1929, he has 
supervised all fidelity, bankers’ blanket and 
forgery bonds and accountants’ Hability 
policies for the American Surety Group. 
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the quality of supervision, au- 
dits and business safeguards 
ordinarily exercised will not 
keep pace with the growth of 
business. 

(2) Some concerns will have 
to restrict operations due to 
lack of material. Such restric- 
tion, with the consequent need 
for reduced expenses, may re- 
sult in less supervision, less 
frequent audits and reduced 
salaries, all making for greater 
temptation and more employee 
dishonesty. 

(8) All concerns will have an 
unusual turnover in personnel, 
with the consequent sacrifice 
in quality, because the supply 
will be limited and employers 
will not be able to exercise the 
same care as formerly in the se- 
lection of new’employees. The 
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increased cost of living and 
higher taxes will throw added 
burdens on all employees and 
may result in increased dis- 
honesty, particularly where 
strict supervisory controls are 
lacking. 
Reference to a few typical losses 
resulting from World War II may 
be of interest here. 


Case I 


The employer was engaged in 
the manufacture of heavy machin- 
ery. Like many other patriotically- 
minded concerns, the plant was 
converted to war work in the early 
days of World War II. In the proc- 
essing of war goods the services of 


many sub-contractors were re- 


quired. Thus the number of ac- 
counts increased materially, the old 
familiar names were supplanted by 
new ones, and the amount involved 
per account was substantial. 
Employee A served as voucher 
clerk in the accounts payable de- 


partment. A had been with the 
employer for many years with a 
favorable record. Invoices showing 
that goods had been ordered, re- 
ceived, inspected and correctly 
priced flowed across A’s desk. If in 
order, check was drawn, submitted 
to officers for signature and re- 
turned to A for mailing. One of 
the sub-contractors became hard 
pressed for cash and persuaded A 
to negotiate false invoices and to 


secure checks thereon. The scheme, 
prompted by the unscrupulous 
sub-contractor and carried out 
through the assistance of other out- 
side confederates who passed the 
checks, continued in an _ ever-in- 
creasing amount until it exceeded 
$700,000. The employer’s system 
was good, but the unusual amount 
of war work involving many new 
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concerns as suppliers of parts and 
other material enabled the dishon- 
est employee, through forgery, to 
create this substantial shortage. 


Case II 


This employer was likewise en- 
gaged in war contracts requiring 
the cooperation of numerous sub- 
contractors. Five or six employees 
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and a number of small concerns 
working on sub-contracts entered 
into a conspiracy to defraud the 
employer by means of padding pay 
rolls and expense vouchers. The 
dishonest employees managed to 
have these false vouchers approved 
and to have them flow through the 
regular channels for payment. The 
scheme, when finally detected, ag- 
gregated an amount in excess of 
$1,000,000, again made possible 
by the unusual war work involved. 


Case III 


Employee C served as treasurer 
of a business and social club in a 
small city. In 1946 a shortage of 
about $36,000 was discovered, and 
subsequent investigation developed 
that C, being in need of funds, had 
for several years withheld cash rep- 
resenting dues and other income of 
the club. This was possible because 
C was the chief auditing officer of 
the club, because the system did 
not provide for countersignature of 
checks, and because the auditing 
committee in the annual examina- 
tions relied upon the information 
submitted by C and did not make 
a complete verification of all se- 
curities and bank balances. 


Case IV 
Toward the end of 1944 the 


press carried the story of employee 
D, a young woman bookkeeper 
who admitted stealing more than 
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$30,000 from the employer, a small 
personally operated concern. D not 
only had charge of the books but 
also made the bank deposits, pre- 
pared the pay roll and drew all 
checks for the payment of bills and 
expenses. Thus controls were lack- 
ing. Taking advantage of this situ- 
ation D, without the knowledge of 
the owner of the concern, increased 
the salaries of fellow employees, 
made cash gifts to friends through 
adding their names to the pay roll 
and sent merchandise of the firm to 
numerous persons in the armed 
overseas. The theft re- 
mained hidden by false entries un- 
til the owner became suspicious 
when he learned: that D had not 
been sending checks to creditors in 
payment of goods. The amount of 
the defalcation was sufficient to 
bring about the insolvency of the 
employer. The owner within a few 
weeks committed suicide leaving a 
note stating that the thefts had 
ruined him. 


services 


Case V 


For a number of years employee 
E held an official position with a 
day school. In 1938 E was found 
guilty of stealing about $34,000 
from the school and was sentenced 
to from one to three years in prison. 
He was paroled in 1940, and 
shortly thereafter secured a posi- 
tion in an adjoining state. Late 
in 1944 it was discovered that E, 
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through forging the employer’s 
name on numerous checks, had 
managed to misappropriate about 
$40,000. The man-power shortage 
enabled E to secure the new job 
without disclosing the prior prison 
record, and the employer’s system, 
with its lack of controls, made pos- 
sible the subsequent defalcation. 


Case VI 


Employee F was an old and 
trusted clerk of the employer. She 
was associated with a branch office 
and was senior employee in point 
of service at the branch. It was the 
duty of F to handle claims for re- 
funds from customers. The number 
of such transactions was great and 
the amounts involved substantial. 


In 1946 F, prompted by outsiders 
of poor reputation, inaugurated a 
scheme to defraud the employer. 
The amount reached $118,000 be- 
fore discovery in the latter part of 


1947. Most of the items were 
fraudulent transactions purporting 
to be claims for refunds. F would 
take the name of a previous claim- 
ant whose claim had been settled 
and would represent to the cashier 
that the customer was coming in 
for payment and that the head of- 
fice had authorized the payment. 
Usually F would request the cash- 
ier to give her cash for the amount 
involved. In other instances F 
would obtain from the cashier a 
check on which she would forge 
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the endorsement of the customer. 
When the cashier had given F cash 
or a check for such purposes, he 
would make entry on his journal 
sheet, and the next day the journal 
sheet would be forwarded to the 
branch auditor who would enter 
all such items in the suspense 
ledger. It was the duty of the audi- 
tor to follow up to see that all sus- 
pense items were properly cleared. 
This he failed to do. It was the pro- 
cedure for the auditor to render 
quarterly statements to the head 
office showing the date, description 
and amount of every open item in 
the suspense ledger account. The 
auditor would prepare such state- 
ment in longhand and submit it to 
F for typing and for the branch 
manager's certification. F would 
eliminate the old suspense items 
and substitute another item of a 
more current date. Thus the only 
way the fraudulent practice could 
be discovered by the head office 
was through the examination of a 
head office auditor. Because of war 
conditions, the period of time be- 
tween such audits was necessarily 
increased. This contributed to the 
amount of the defalcation. Other 
contributing factors were the con- 
fidence and trust in F due to her 
long years of service and the failure 
of the branch manager, cashier and 
auditor properly to perform their 
duties. 


How can losses be avoided? 
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Business concerns can prevent losses by efficient operation 


First, business concerns can strive 
constantly to operate as efficiently 
as possible under the war econ- 
omy conditions, recognizing the in- 
creased possibility of employee dis- 
honesty and maintaining the best 
possible supervisory and account- 
ing methods designed to safeguard 
employees from undue temptation 
and to bring to light quickly any 
defalcation. 


In the second place, business 
concerns can review periodically 
their dishonesty insurance cover- 
age with their insurance producers 
to make sure the most appropriate 
form of coverage is carried in an 
amount deemed sufficient to pro- 
tect the needs of the business. 

The responsibility of the insur- 
ance producer, under the impact 
of war economy, can be summa- 
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rized briefly as follows: 

He should know his clients aud 
discuss changing conditions with 
them. He should be alert to point 
out any weakness in the system 
which may permit or encourage 
employee dishonesty and he should 
strive constantly for improved 


methods to reduce the hazard. He 
should make sure each client is pro- 
tected by dishonesty insurance. In 
this respect his job is simplified by 
concentrating on only two types 
of coverage: 


(1) For the concern which 
desires protection for all em- 
ployees, commercial blanket 
bonds are available. These 
forms, the primary commer- 
cial blanket bond and the blan- 
ket position bond, present the 
best and most economical form 
of protection. Under each form 
all employees are covered, and 
all new employees taken into 
the organization during any 
premium period are covered 
automatically with protection 
in the amount specified in the 
bond. Thus the insured is re- 
lieved of the problems of 
whom to bond and in what 
amounts. The primary differ- 
ence between the two forms of 
commercial blanket bonds is 
the application of the bond 
amount. Under the primary 
commercial blanket bond the 
liability of the surety on ac- 
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count of any loss or losses 
caused by any employee, or in 
which such employee is con- 
cerned or implicated, is lim- 
ited to the amount of the 
bond. Under the blanket posi- 
tion bond the amount of the 
bond applies to each em- 
ployee. Thus in the event of a 
collusive loss, that is, one 
caused by two or more em- 
ployees acting in collusion, the 
primary commercial blanket 
bond amount is the limit of 
liability; whereas under the 
blanket position bond where 
the employer can identify the 
two or more employees caus- 
ing the loss, the amount of the 
bond applies to each such 
employee. 

(2) For the concern which 
decides to bond some but not 
all employees, the discovery 
schedule bond best serves the 
purpose. The normal sched- 
ule bond provides protection 
against acts committed during 
the period the coverage is in 
force. The discovery schedule 
indemnifies against loss dis- 
covered during the period of 
the insurance, regardless of the 
time the dishonesty was com- 
mitted. Thus an employer can, 
by purchase of the dishonesty 
schedule bond, secure protec- 
tion for losses discovered 
thereafter, even though it may 
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be found that the bonded em- 
ployee committed the default 
prior to the effective date of 
the dishonesty bond and pos- 
sibly at a time when the em- 
ployee was not bonded. 


With prices in all lines of busi- 
ness at a high level, and with the 
trend ever upward, the surety in- 
dustry is offering the broadest pro- 
tection at the lowest rate level in 
its history. Time will tell whether 


te 








these rates are sufficient for the 
hazard. There is already an in- 
crease in the number and the 
amount of losses, and this trend is 
expected to accelerate under a war 
economy. 

Insurance producers can render 
valuable service to their clients and 
benefit themselves by being certain 
the fidelity requirements of each 
client are carefully reviewed pe- 
riodically and are properly handled 
at all times. 
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“Would you mind escorting me to my bus, Mr. Hanson? I’m packing six 
dollars and forty cents!” 





New Government Insurance Study 


HE ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANIES announces 
‘lh publication of an important new study, “Government Insurance 
in the United States.” 

Prepared by the Association’s Research Department in answer to the 
growing demand for authoritative, up-to-date information on the growth, 
purpose, scope and operation of Federal and state insurance programs, 
this study represents the first complete compilation of factual material on 


the subject. 

“Government Insurance in the United States” covers every type of 
government insurance, and lists for each fund the number of persons 
covered, the amount of benefits or claims paid, and income, assets and 


expenditures. 

Part I, covering Federal insurance, contains chapters on: 
Federal Workmen’s Compensation 
Retirement and Disability Insurance for Federal Employees 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Mortgage and Property Improvement Loan Insurance 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Unemployment Insurance 
Railroad Retirement Insurance 
Railroad Unemployment and Disability Insurance 
Federal Crop Insurance 
United States Government Life Insurance 
National Service Life Insurance 

Part II, covering state insurance, contains chapters on: 
Public Property Insurance 
Bank and Public Deposit Guaranty Funds 
Public Official Bonding Funds 
Retirement Programs 
Torrens Title 
Hail Insurance 
Life Insurance 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Second Injury Funds 
Security Funds 
Cash Sickness Disability 


Available at $2.00 per copy from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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“Donnelly’s so afraid everybody hasn’t heard about that golf tournament he 
won last month!” 
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HOUSE COLLISION. Anything can happen to a 
house, it seems—even collision with its neighbor. 
That’s what happened here, when floods lifted this 
house and slammed it into the one at left, leaving 
a clean-up job that no one would envy. 


‘ Houses 


THE NEWS 


i th ct tata one 


THIS WAS NO WINDFALL to the owners, when 
tornado winds lifted coupe in picture below and 
smacked it down on a parked convertible—with 
disastrous results to both cars. No one was silly 
enough to be in either vehicle during this storm. 





HOUSE COLLAPSE. One day a housewife felt this 
house move under her feet as the foundation sagged. 
She and her husband and their two children moved 
out immediately. Next morning, bright and early, the 
entire house, a four-room brick structure, collapsed. 


IN PICTURES - 


Nature | 


RAINFALL MAKES TREE FALL. Heavy rains up- 
rooted this rotted tree trunk and it crashed over 
onto a parked sedan. At the time the picture was 
taken, this mid-western city had received an entire 
year’s normal rainfall during a seven-month period. 





WEAKEST LINK. A broken journal on one freight car 
was responsible for the derailment of the entire train 
and resulted in the splintered wreckage above, where 
29 cars lie scattered about the tracks. Miraculously, 
no one was injured. 


A Train 


aes 


FORTUNE SMILES. The driver of this car, his 
wife and their 18-month-old niece, somehow man- 
aged to escape without a scratch, after the auto was 
hit by another car so hard that it overturned and 
landed flat on its top. 


LONG ODDS. Chances were millions to one that this 
tragic accident would not happen. At the precise moment 
when one speeding passenger train passed another on 
parallel tracks, one train jumped the tracks, wrecking 
both trains, Nine persons were killed, 50 injured, 


E 


TROUBLE TRIPLES. Three persons were injured and 
three cars were smashed in a three-way intersection collision 
which piled up into this unsavory- -looking sandwich. Accord- 
ing to police, the accident was caused by the failure of one 
of the drivers to observe a stop sign. 
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EPRIEVE. These lambs, enroute to the slaughter- BONFIRE. Flames roar from gasoline tank car, which ex- 
use, escaped when their freight collided with a ploded when 21 freight cars were derailed. Over half the 
ssenger train, and they are milling about in the cars were burned, and the wreck blocked another train which 
ass, waiting for someone to pick them up. Forty- had to transfer its passengers into buses. But the only injury 
€ persons were injured in the wreck, was a trainman’s sprained ankle! 
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Automobile ¥ 


41XER MASHES. This car got really pinned down, when SODA POPS. Several hundred bottles of soft drink 

fully loaded, 14-ton cement mixer overturned squarely poured their contents, well mixed with broken glass, 
ver its top and cemented it firmly to the pavement. There onto the highway here when this truck crashed 
vere four passengers in the car, and all of them, as well as into an automobile (right) and overturned. One 
ihe driver of the cement truck, escaped injury. person was slightly injured. 








FLARING UP one thousand feet into the HOSING DOWN this blazing paper warehouse, tia lined 
sky are flames from this burning petroleum up along the side of an adjacent building are playing streams 
plant. The fire was started when a spark of water on the inferno below them. The three-story brick 
touched off a gas flow between a tank and building was badly damaged and thousands of dollars of paper 
a tank truck. Five persons were injured. stock were destroyed, 


A Fire 
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Explosion ¥ 


BUILDING IS WRECKED. At least one person was killed TRUCKS ARE RUINED. A series of 
and 12 were injured when an early-morning explosion turned explosions totally destroyed this truck 
this three-story building into a mass of twisted girders and body plant. Seven firemen were injured 
powdered concrete. It was believed that the explosion of a in the $250,000 fire which followed, and 
gas main under the building was responsible for the accident. which spread to a nearby house. 





The operations, training, re- 
sponsibility and philosophy of 
producers and claim men dif- 
fer, but the area of their com- 
mon effort is becoming broader 
and the end result is indivisible 


Partners for Public Service 


y ire COMPANY that develops the 
the best relationship and co- 
ordination between production and 
claim service, other things being 
equal, is the one that will survive 
and The 
equally true, and lack of that co- 
operative climate in any casualty 
or surety company will destroy it. 

The business of this country, its 
progress and intricacies, are self- 
evident. It should be equally ob- 
vious that insurance has kept pace 
with our economy, and become an 
important and indispensable cog 
in all aspects of it. It does not 
follow, however, that private enter- 
prise has established an inalienable 
right to this business. It is only 


prosper. converse is 


The author—Mr. Lloyd is a vice president 
ef the Maryland Casualty Co. A graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and George Washington University Law 
School, he joined the Maryland in 1924 
as general attorney, became assistant gen- 
eral counsel in 1945, acting general counsel 
in 1946 and assumed his present position 
in 1947. 


By W. KENYON LLOYD 


necessary to observe the inroads 
of government in life insurance 
and workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and also to observe the 
operations of the Massachusetts 
compulsory automobile insurance 
law, to realize that we cannot af- 
ford to be sanguine as to the 
attitude of the public towards gov- 
ernment insurance. The SEUA de- 
cision is a warning to those who 
wish to see. Just as the right to tax 
is the power to destroy, so the regu- 
lation of rates is the power to con- 
trol and, indeed, to absorb. 

The producer must not only cul- 
tivate the market he presently en- 
joys; he must, under present-day 
concepts of government in many 
quarters, fight to retain that mar- 
ket. The very importance and in- 
dispensability of insurance in all 
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of its ramifications brings it ever 
closer to the field of public utilities, 
and to a position of public trust; 
and when we speak in terms of 
public trust, we must think in 
terms of service—there is magic in 
that word. Much of the humdrum 
tediousness that could character- 


ize our work in both production, 


and claim can be transformed into 
interest and even romance if our 
approach to customer and claimant, 
and to the public generally, is 
motivated by the spirit of service. 
Moreover, this attitude more than 
any other factor will fortify our 
right to this business and can make 
our position impregnable. 


AN INDIVISIBLE GOAL 


Production and claims are, in 
fact, the Damon and Pythias of the 
insurance industry. Furthermore, 
claims, as a guardian of the com- 
panies’ purse-strings in properly 
disbursing upward of 60 percent 
of the industry’s underwriting in- 
come, has a responsibility of vital 
importance both from the stand- 
point of economics and of public 
relations; and a smart, aggressive 
and at the same time broad- 
visioned claim organization, which 
can pay what it owes promptly and 
develop in the process friendship 
for the industry, will, if afforded 
the full opportunity to do so by 
production, develop wholly its share 
as a partner in the enterprise of 
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insurance. Quite obviously, the 
operations, training, responsibility 
and philosophy of producers and 
claim men differ in many respects; 
but the area of their common ef- 
fort is becoming much broader, 
and the end result, the goal of the 
team, is now becoming more and 
more clearly seen as indivisible. 


FUNDAMENTAL DUTIES 


What are the fundamental 
duties placed upon claim men by 
the public in the legitimate exer- 
cise of its rights with regard to 
our industry, and what is the 
measure of the claim man’s ability 
as a prerequisite to asserting his 
position on the insurance team? A 
claim man has summarized these 
duties as follows: 

First, to know the policy con- 
tracts. To know each clause, para- 
graph and phrase by reading them 
often, carefully and thoughtfully, 
by discussing them with associates 
in daily work. For it is only by 
living it daily that the work may 
be done well. To further education 
and ability by cultivating energy 
and interest in studies and work. 
To know that for claim men the 
height of ability and achievement 
is the acquisition and demonstra- 
tion of a knowledge of real values 
in the conduct of claim practice. 

Second, to learn, and record 
promptly in our investigations, all 
the facts needed for decision as to 
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the company’s obligations. This, 
because a lack of basic information 
about facts fails to afford a safe 
foundation for decision and action, 
and thus results in inaction or ill- 
advised action. The obtaining and 
recording provably of all necessary 
facts is of the greatest importance 
in claim work, because facts are 
the absolute prerequisites to the 
next two steps—decision and action. 

Third, to make a prompt deci- 
sion, first by considered, impartial, 
objective and thorough study of 
the established facts; next, by their 
application to proper standards of 
policy interpretation; and finally, 
by open-minded, courteous and at- 
tentive consideration to the claim- 
ant-public. And then to follow de- 
cision with action without delay. 

Fourth, to speak and act fully, 
fairly, frankly and forthrightly in 
negotiations, adjustments or denial, 
settlement or defense. To pay the 
price required for our success and 
that of our company by constant 
and sustained effort, by sticking 
to the job, by holding fast to funda- 
mentals always. To explain deci- 
sions and action, wherever prac- 
ticable—to smooth the way. 

Fifth, to build character and 
good repute, to take pride in our 
companies and in our jobs. To pre- 
serve our individual good names 
and those of our companies, know- 
ing that they are always more val- 
uable than money. To strive always 
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to reach and keep an objective 
viewpoint of things and other peo- 
ple, so that we may lose thought of 
self in doing our work in the serv- 
ice of others. 

And, finally, a true sense of de- 
cency, propriety and good taste is 
indispensable and the supreme 
test of the quality of our work. 


W. Kenyon Lloyd 


The producer is the spearhead 
of the business and the guardian 
of his clients’ individual needs and 
protection. He neither oversells 
nor undersells his product, and he 
explains in layman’s language the 
coverage afforded. More important, 
he explains any coverage which 
may be unavailable or not pur- 
chased by the insured after he has 
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been fully informed about it. 

It has been said by an eminent 
jurist that many insurance con- 
tracts are conceived in pleasure, 
but that the fruits of the commit- 
ments are at times delivered with 
less enthusiasm. This 
observation, happily, is rapidly be- 
coming a circumstance of the past, 
and this is because the industry 
realizes that the writing of the pol- 
icy is but the first step in the rela- 
tionship, and that the proper deliv- 
ery of the promise by performance 


somewhat 


becomes the joint effort of pro- 
ducer and claim man. 


Our Onty PRopucT 


It must be kept constantly in 
mind that claim settlements are our 
only product, and that prompt, fair 
and satisfactory claim settlements 
are the advertisements, not 
only for the individual companies, 
but also for the entire insurance 
industry and the philosophy on 
which it is founded. 

Let me repeat—the area in which 
the claim man and producer work 
together in providing the service 
the company has undertaken is 
broadening to its full horizon, and 
the close meshing of their joint ef- 
forts is now recognized as the nec- 
essary objective of companies that 
propose to survive. 

It may be said generally, how- 
ever, that production and claim 
must operate as a team—and that 


best 
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kind of a team can crystallize only 
through the ability of both, recog- 
nized and respected by each. 


Too.s OF BuSsINESS 


The tools of everyday business 
are primarily discussions between 
producer and claim man of all 
claims that may present difficulties 
or avoidable irritation to the pub- 
lic. Here are some examples. 

1. Every notice of claim coming 
to the producer should be prompt- 
ly transmitted to the claim depart- 
ment. Much can be lost through 
delayed investigation, and this is a 
prime source of litigation. Lawsuits 
are perhaps our greatest waste, in 
time, money and good will. 

2. When a claim is made and 
coverage is doubtful, the producer 
could ease the way for the claim 
man by so notifying the insured. 
Then, if the final decision is “no 
cover,” claim and production have 
each other’s support and can bet- 
ter satisfy the insured. 

3. A disclaimer should never be 
issued by claim without consulta- 
tion with production. General con- 
sideration of the over-all situation 
may in certain cases require an 
antedated endorsement or other 
equitable treatment. 

4. Non-waiver agreements are a 
happy solution for companies in 
their desire to be helpful and 
fair without abandoning legitimate 
rights yet to be developed, and 
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should, under proper circumstances, 
be used in close cooperation with 
production. 

5. Claim should keep production 
constantly advised as to knowledge 
which has been developed regard- 
ing undesirability of a risk, for only 
by so doing can the position of 
those entitled to protection at prop- 
er rates be preserved from preju- 
dice by unworthy insureds. 


an 


Claim settlements are the insurance industry’s only product 


In short, since the philosophy of 
the industry is largely reflected 
and given life through its handling 
of claims, production should know 
what claim is doing and claim 
should make it its business to see 
that this is so. 

In the early days of life, marine 
and fire insurance, the claim opera- 
tion was more or less mechanical 
and not difficult of easy and friend- 
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ly disposal. The problem was sim- 
ple and entirely free of complica- 
tions. However, the modern-day 
liability and surety contracts, to 
take only one example, present 
quite a different problem, and the 
facets of disposal are many, varied 
and technical. 

Managements of casualty and 
surety companies are rapidly rec- 
ognizing the hitherto hidden reser- 
voirs of service in their claim or- 























ganizations and are taking action 
to establish the equality of that 
function with other major depart- 
ments. A similar and prompt rec- 
ognition of the claim responsibil- 
ity and service, by the field pro- 
ducers generally, in those quarters 
where it has not already been 


. granted, will weld an unbeatable 


combination and quite certainly 
produce and hold a quantity and 
quality of business heretofore un- 
paralleled. 


“I think I'll just change clothes, do something to my hair, put on some make- 
up, and go as I am” 





Human values are as vital 
to a business enterprise as 
property values, says this au- 
thor, and agents who meet 
their full responsibility to the 
public need to protect both 


Protect Human Values, Too 


ODAY A CHALLENGE to the in- 
{ero agencies of America is 
rising above the horizon. It is what I 
call the employer-employee group 
of lines. These include all forms of 
group and employer insurance, 
pensions, business life and business 
accident. Certain of these lines, 
such as group accident and sick- 
ness and pensions are similar to 
workmen’s compensation in that 
they have social implications. The 
laws of four states now require 
employers to give their employees 
24-hour-a-day disability protection. 
Other states are certain to enact 
similar legislation. Labor unions are 
demanding pensions in their con- 


The author—Mr. Ewing, vice president of 
the Travelers Insurance Cos., began his in- 
surance career in a local agency in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., later joining the Royal Insur- 
ance Co. as special agent. In 1925 he 
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tracts with employers. There will 
be other developments of these 
social lines. 

This keen interest in the em- 
ployer-employee lines imposes 
quite a problem for agents, many 
of whom have never done much 
with personal life and accident in- 
surance, There are some who feel 
that these types require a senti- 
mental appeal. 

But — neither do these agents 
like to have some other agent do 
business with their clients, If a 
competitor starts in with group, 
employee life, business life or busi- 
ness accident, he may well talk 
about the casualty and fire lines. 

To an increasing extent, it is be- 
ing recognized that the best way 
to prevent competition is to offer 
clients all the lines of insurance 
protection they need so as to leave 
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no doors open through which a 
competitor might enter. 

But more important than this is 
the fact that an agent does not 
meet his full responsibility unless 
he protects the human values along 
with the property values. 

Let us consider for a moment. 
We engage a partnership as a cli- 
ent. We insure its building against 
fire and other hazards—we insure 
it for workmen’s compensation and 
various casualty hazards—we may 
even be so imaginative as to pro- 
tect its records and valuable pa- 
pers—but we do nothing about one 
of the greatest perils lying before 
it; the financial involvement should 
one of the partners die. What, in 
that unhappy event, will happen to 
the business? Will it have to be 
liquidated to satisfy the estate of 
the deceased partner? Will it go 
out of business? Is it not true that 
the human values are as vital to 
this enterprise as the physical 
values? 

What of the contractor whose 
bond. is made to insure his com- 
pletion of some undertaking? He 
has key men who are vital to the 
successful completion of his under- 
taking. Suppose they are injured or 
die. Is it not the agent’s responsi- 
bility to point out this contingency 
to his client and insist that he in- 
sure these men, so that in the 
event of catastrophe money will be 
at hand to provide substitutions 
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and make good any loss caused by 
their incapacity? 

What of workmen’s compensa- 
tion? We provide that, but do we 
give consideration to the social 
trends of the day and offer our 
client such employee lines as group 
life, accident and sickness, hospi- 
talization and surgical, and pen- 
sions? These lines today, I as- 
sure you, are just as much before 
him as compensation, if not more 
so. He needs advice and counsel 
on them, and the agent who knows 
all about his business, his employ- 
ees, his payroll, is in the best possi- 
ble position to give him the kind of 
guidance he needs and craves. 


Two SOLUTIONS 


The selling aspect of this prob- 
lem can be met in one of two 
ways. The first method is to study 
these lines and learn how to sell 
them. That entails some hard 
work, maybe a little “midnight oil.” 
Many companies have facilities 
through which agents can gain suf- 
ficient knowledge of them to be 
able to solicit them with confidence 
and intelligence. 

The second method is to bring 
a new man into the agency and 
have him trained to write those 
lines, This is often the most satis- 
factory way. The insurance busi- 
ness has grown to such large pro- 
portions and is so complex that it 
is difficult for one man to become 
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an expert in every field of insur- 
ance underwriting. 

But just one word of caution— 
it is important to pick a good man 
and make it worth his while. Try- 
ing to save money by picking any- 
one less than the most capable man 
who can be found is very doubtful 
economy. An unqualified man 
won't do the job you want done. 
And a good man who is paid less 
than he’s worth won't be happy 
and won't stay. The best thing to 
do is to make some arrangement 
under which, after a period of pro- 
bation, he can share in the profits 
of the agency. 


To the owner of a one-man 


agency, there is an added reason 
for bringing a young man into the 


agency that is becoming increas- 
ingly important today. The insur- 
ance-buying public is beginning to 
take much the same attitude 
toward its insurance agency that 
producers have long taken toward 
the companies they represent. In 
selecting a company to represent, 
permanence is a very important 
factor. Producers want to feel very 
certain that the company which is 
here to collect their premiums will 
also be here to pay claims when 
they develop. 

The intelligent buyer of insur- 
ance likes the friendly contacts and 
the personal service that he gains 
by dealing with an individual, but 
he is also beginning to want a de- 


PROTECT HUMAN VALUES, TOO 
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gree of immortality in his insur- 
ance agency that no one single indi- 
vidual can assure. This is particu- 
larly true if his agency is handling 
his life insurance for him. He 
knows that he won't be here to 
make sure that it will be paid in a 
prompt and tactful manner; that 
his various settlement agreements 


Esmond Ewing 


will be carried out in the way he 
planned to have them. He would 
like to be sure that someone in 
whom he has confidence will be 
here to look after those important 
details for him, But a one-man 
agency is not a business institution 
which will endure and maintain its 
identity beyond the life span of its 
present owner. The client knows it 
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is as mortal as he. But when a 
young man is brought into a one- 
man agency, the proprietor is tak- 
ing the first step toward giving it 
immortality. He is assuring his cli- 
entele that the same prompt, 
friendly and _ intelligent service, 
which they have grown accus- 
tomed to receive from him, will 
extend beyond their lifetime and 
his lifetime. They will feel as com- 
fortable about having him handle 
their insurance problems as they 
do about naming a trust company 
as executor of their estates. They 
know they are dealing with an in- 
stitution that is likely to endure. 

Another trend which no inde- 
pendent agent can afford to ignore 
is the increasing volume of busi- 
ness that is being handled by 
large and fully integrated agen- 
cies. Some of the big agencies in 
the large cities are establishing 
branches in smaller cities and 
towns. The same trend that we 
have witnessed in many lines of 
retailing is beginning to develop 
in the insurance business. 


SERVICES AND VALUES 


Now, the buying public does 
not patronize large business insti- 
tutions merely because they are 
large. It buys from them because 
it can get from them services and 
values which it cannot get else- 
where. And one of the reasons why 
an increasing number of insurance 
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buyers are placing their insur- 
ance through large agencies is be- 
cause they can get from them a 
complete and well-rounded insur- 
ance service which many smaller 
agencies do not offer. 


A Sotip WALL 


Insurance men and the laws of 
the various states have arbitrarily 
divided the insurance field into a 
number of separate segments. We 
recognize the casualty lines, the 
fire lines, the life, accident and 
group lines, But the public does 
not recognize these distinctions. To 
an increasing extent, the buyer of 
insurance regards insurance as a 
wall of protection around his home 
or business rather than a number 
of separate bricks. He wants com- 
plete protection against all the 
costly and dangerous insurable 
hazards that threaten him. He 
prefers to deal with one organiza- 
tion that accepts full responsibil- 
ity for his entire insurance pro- 
gram, rather than with a number 
of different individuals who deal 
with separate segments of his in- 
surance needs, and who may fail 
to bind these separate segments 
closely together, allowing holes in 
his wall to remain through which 
costly losses may creep. Most busi- 
ness and professional men know 
little about the details of insurance 
and have neither the time nor the 
energy to learn. However, they do 
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We do most of our buying from firms in which we have confidence 


want to feel certain that they are 
properly protected. They want to 
enjoy that peace of mind that 
comes from knowing that their 
walls of insurance protection are 
well designed, and well construct- 
ed, and that there are no gaps or 
holes through which costly losses 
may slip in. 

If I were a casualty and fire 
agent today, there is still another 


reason why I would give serious 


consideration to extending my 
services to include the writing of 
life, accident and the whole em- 
ployer-employee group of lines, 
and that is to better protect my- 
self against competition. 

During the past few years com- 
petition has not been a serious fac- 
tor in the fire and casualty lines. 
For a part of this time, the big 
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problem has been where to place 
the business that poured in, rather 
than how to hold current business. 
But conditions are getting back to 
normal, These lines have again be- 
come profitable to write and scores 
of companies are eagerly seeking 
them. I believe we are entering 
one of the keenest competitive 
periods, not only in the insurance 
business, but in all lines of busi- 
ness, that this country has ever 
known. In the insurance business, 
the multiple line idea is gaining 
strength. Fire insurance compa- 
nies have either established cas- 
ualty affiliates, and casualty com- 
panies their fire running mates, or 
under the multiple writing laws of 
some 40 states, these companies are 
qualifying themselves to write 
both casualty and fire lines, The 
local agency business has been so 
profitable in recent years that 
many newcomers are being at- 
tracted to it. How to hold the busi- 
ness already on the books is likely 
to become an increasingly pressing 
problem for agents in the next 
few years. 

Here is something interesting 
that we have discovered. The 
fewer the lines of insurance an 
agent writes for a customer, the 
higher his “not taken” ratio is 
likely to be. The more lines he 
writes on each of his customers, 
the more tenaciously his business 
sticks on his books. 
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It is easy to understand why 

this should be true. I think it is 
safe to say that more insurance 
business dies of neglect than of 
any other cause. If a customer 
rarely sees his agent, he’s likely 
to feel that his agent has little in- 
terest in him, and he may be quite 
willing to give his business to some 
other agent who will cherish it 
more. On the other hand, there is 
no business where frequent culti- 
vation is more profitable than the 
insurance business, The more lines 
of insurance an agent writes for 
a customer, the more frequently 
he is likely to see him. And the 
more frequently he sees him, the 
better the customer gets to know 
him. And the better he gets to 
know him, the less likely he is to 
drop any of the lines that he car- 
ries. 
Friendship and confidence play 
a tremendously important part in 
this business of ours. The fact is, 
friendship and confidence play a 
big part in business transactions 
in all lines of activity. 


WE Buy From FRIENDS 


Where do we buy our clothes? 
Where we can get them cheapest? 
On the contrary, if we analyze our 
own business transactions, we will 
find we do most of our buying 
from individuals we’ve come to 
know and like, and from firms in 
which we have confidence. If our 
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clients have implicit confidence in 
us as individuals and welcome us 
as friendly guests when we call 
on them, we won't have to spend 
much time worrying about com- 
petition, no matter how keen the 
race for business may become. The 
spirit of confidence and friendship 
which we have instilled into those 
with whom we do business will 
insulate us against the wiles and 
blandishments of competitors. 

Let me repeat, the agent who 
builds a complete wall of protec- 
tion around his client’s home or 
business interests, not only pro- 
tects that client against all costly 
insurable hazards, but also pro- 
tects himself against the raids of 
competitors. A well designed and 
well constructed wall of insurance 
protection is a dual purpose wall. 
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It protects the man who built it 
as well as the man for whom it 
was built. 

Ours is a business of the people, 
operated for their protection and 
benefit; and it is a business more 
fully owned by the people than 
possibly any other public service. 
I cannot help but feel that right- 
thinking people will continue to 
extend an understanding of our 
right to a reasonable profit, an 
honest living, on the basis of the 
services we render. Recognizing as 
we must that our job is to produce 
what the consumers want when 
they need it, and in the most con- 
venient form at the least expense 
consistent with good management, 
we face a bright and challenging 
future. 


Example 


Two judges were arrested for speeding. When they arrived in 
court no other judge was present, so they decided to try each other. 
The first judge went up on the bench and said: “You are charged 
with exceeding the speed limit, how do you plead?” 


“Guilty,” was the answer. 


“You are hereby fined five dollars.” 

Then they changed places and again the plea was “Guilty.” 

“Hmm,” said the other judge. “These cases are becoming far too 
common. This is the second case of this sort we’ve had this morn- 
ing. I hereby fine you ten dollars or ten days in jail.” 


—The Arizona Prospector 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Your Cirent Witt BE GRATEFUL 

According to statistics recently pub- 
lished, property value in the United 
States has risen way out of proportion 
to the amount of fire insurance pro- 
tecting it. Unfortunately, many home 
owners and businessmen are not aware 
of this fact and do not realize that 
their present fire policy is completely 
inadequate in the face of today’s con- 
stantly increasing property values. 

In recent years, an increasing num- 
ber of people have found to their sor- 
row that their fire insurance did not 
completely cover them for a loss. Prices 
on building materials and completed 
dwellings have risen sharply since the 
end of wartime controls and show evi- 
dences of rising still further with the 
coming of the Korean conflict which 
brings with it the prospect of scarce 
materials once again. Fire insurance 
that was considered adequate in the 
late 30’s is now far from providing 
proper protection for the property it 
covers. 

Household contents insurance has 
also been allowed to slip behind the 
present day value of home furnishings. 
These items have risen in price nearly 


as much as building materials, but in- 
surance policies covering them have 
not been increased along with prices. 

When a home or other building is 
destroyed or damaged by fire, the re- 
placement cost of brick, concrete, lum- 
ber, plumbing, heating, electrical work, 
roofing, decorating, and furnishings 
must be bought at current market 
prices. And current prices on these 
items are very much in excess of in- 
surance coverages carried by many in- 
sureds at the present time. Further- 
more, these materials must be pro- 
duced and installed by labor, and labor 
costs are at their highest level in his- 
tory and show every indication of 
going even higher. 

This problem of adequate insurance 
in relation to today’s high prices on 
labor and materials is the joint con- 
cern of the policyholder and the in- 
surance agent. Insurance agents have 
a responsibility to see that their in- 
sureds are fully informed with the 
facts of the present situation. The ma- 
jority of policyholders, when properly 
informed, will act to protect their pos- 
sessions by increasing the amount of 
insurance they carry. 
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Those agents who guard their cli- 
ents against under-insurance are per- 
forming a real service. In these un- 
settled times, it is even more than ever 
your duty as a competent insurance 
counselor to watch over your clients’ 
needs on all types of insurance. 

In this connection, we recommend 
that agents review all fire policies in 
the light of increasing property value. 
If the insurance on the home or per- 
sonal property of a client has not been 
increased lately, it is no doubt greatly 
below actual replacement cost. He 
should be told of the risk he is taking 
by not increasing the limits of his 
present policy. You should point out to 
him just what could happen if he does 
not insure to value. In most cases, your 
client will be grateful for the helpful 


advice. 
—Standard Service 


No Cause FoR COMPLAINT 

Not long ago an agent complained 
because a grocer in his town had 
closed up his grocery and had gone 
into the insurance business. The gro- 
cer knew nothing about insurance but 
he knew everybody in town and was 
going from house to house asking for 
business and getting it. In our opinion, 
Agent No. 1 had no complaint. If this 
is to be a country of free enterprise 
and competitive business we must ex- 
pect to have competition. Where com- 
petition is ruled out, freedom goes with 
it. The agent who has years of experi- 
ence certainly has the advantage over 
the greenhorn. He has had his oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with every- 
body and there is no law against his 
canvassing for business. When he runs 
into direct competition with the green- 
horn he can certainly get the business 
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if he knows as much more about it as 
he thinks he does. 

Of course, there is sometimes a new- 
comer who is not so dumb. Some com- 
pany, let us say, has taught him that 
the best way to get business is to make 
surveys, and he doesn’t know any bet- 
ter than to go about giving better ser- 
vice than the old timer ever thought of. 
Such men are going to get the lion’s 
share of the business ten years from 
now, wherever the established agents 
haven’t learned to do a professional 
job. 

—Local Agent 


SELL THE INbDustRyY! 

Every time you sell a policy .. . 
every time you pay a claim... “sell” 
the insurance industry as well. 

Do your clients realize that: 


1, There is no business that has 
been operated more sincerely in the 
public interest and at a lower cost 
than the insurance business. 

2. That by and large, rates for vari- 
ous forms of insurance are set by the 
policyholders themselves. Good safety 
records, careful driving, sensible safe- 
guards for the protection of money, 
securities and merchandise, high moral 
standards—these are all factors which 
reduce losses. When the loss ratio 
drops—rates follow suit. 

8. That regulatory bodies survey 
insurance company operations with an 
eagle eye so that even if companies 
were inclined to seek them, restric- 
tions prevent high profits. 

4. That insurance is a cooperative 
venture, All premiums go into a com- 
mon fund, so that even if a policy- 
holder pays premiums for years and 
never has a claim, that backlog of 
money doesn’t go into profits. It is 
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used to pay claims of policyholders 
who do have sickness, accidents, 
thefts, fires, etc. A portion of the pre- 
mium dollar also goes for Safety En- 
gineering work which reduces acci- 
dents. 

5. That often the payment of a sin- 
gle claim totals far more than the 
premiums which would be paid in 
several lifetimes. 

6. That any reputable company’s 
attitude toward claim payment is that 
of absolute fairness to the policyhold- 
er. No company which values its repu- 
tation ever seeks to effect a settlement 
which is not in the policyholder’s best 
interest. 

7. That the insurance business has 
increased its services to the public 
constantly for many, many years. Poli- 
cies are continually being revised to 
provide broader coverage at lower 
cost. 

Sell the industry when you sell a 
policy. 

—American Arrow 


Strike WuiLe Iron Is Hor 

Canvass the neighborhood in which 
a fire, explosion, burglary, etc., has 
just occurred, before people forget 
about it. When neighbors are thinking 
and talking’ about a neighbor’s loss 
they should be told immediately about 
insurance to cover such loss. 

A timely suggestion will mean new 
or additional business for the agent 
who hops over to that neighborhood 
and strikes while the iron is hot. If 
you haven’t the time or personnel to 
make such a canvass, write good, in- 
dividual sales letters. 

—Employers’ Pioneer 
as quoted in the 
Canadian Underwriter 


Tue CHANGE THAT REFRESHES 

For the average individual a change 
of routine is usually refreshing. In the 
serious everyday business of making 
a living, it provides a psychological 
lift and rekindles the spark that is 
needed to add impetus to get out and 
complete sales. 

So, in looking around for new ideas, 
let the agent consider the possibility 
of getting away from everyday 
routine and work. For example, let 
him set aside two days a week to 
pursue Accident and Health, the line 
that is going to give him generous 
profits for time spent. Those two days 
can be used to line up completely 
new prospects or to seek out the 
clients to whom he has previously 
sold fire insurance or burglary or per- 
haps car insurance. Always bearing in 
mind of course that income insurance 
is the one way to assure security for 
the wage earner and his loved ones 
when illness or accident suspends his 
earning power. 

While the fire insurance, the theft 
insurance or the car insurance policy- 
holder is enjoying good health he does 
not think in terms of income protec- 
tion but the alert agent makes him 
conscious of the possibility of illness 
or accident striking. 

With the added zest that accom- 
panies a thoughtfully arranged change 
of working schedule the agent’s own 
enthusiasm will go far toward opening 
Mr. Client’s eyes to the wisdom of in- 
suring his income while he is enjoying 
good health and is able to obtain 
coverage. 

Why not make it a point to effect 
this change in routine? If you are con- 
stantly looking for individual applica- 
tions, you might decide to try for 
group cases or vice versa. 

—The General's Review 





No one is in a better position 
to make his community safety 
conscious than the insurance 
agent, says this author, and 
he offers some eye-opening 
examples to prove it 


An Unwritten Principle 


P AND DOWN the country, in 
U every state and in communi 
ties of every size, type and descrip- 
tion, agents are busy practicing one 
of the soundest principles of in- 
surance. It is a principle which has 
never been formulated in legal ter- 
minology as a part of the written 
insurance contract; but it is never- 
theless a basic tenet of modern in- 
surance practice and a very impor- 
tant one. It is known, simply, as 
accident prevention. 

Across the nation, and 
more agents are realizing that they 
have a definite part to play in loss 
prevention—that they must do their 
part to help control the accidents 
which year kill than 


more 


every more 


The author—Mr. Robinson is chairman of 
the accident prevention committee of the 
N.A.LA. and president of the Robinson- 
Johnson, Inc., agency in Memphis, Tenn. 
Holder of the C.P.C.U. designation since 
1948, Mr. Robinson served as president of the 
{Insurance Exchange of Memphis in 1946, 
as president of the Tennessee A.I.A. in 
1947, and is currently treasurer of the Mid- 
west Territorial Conference, N.A.LA. 


By T. K. ROBINSON 


100,000 men, women and children, 
injure 10,000,000 more, and cost 
the nation not millions, but billions 
of dollars. For many years now, the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies have 
worked together in an effort to 
make agent in America 
aware of the fact that good busi- 
ness and loss prevention stand to- 
gether as partners on equal terms. 

It can not be stated often enough 
that the best way to promote acci- 
dent prevention is to make the pub- 
lic safety conscious, and the per- 
son best fitted to perform this job 
is a widely-known, respected citi- 
zen. The insurance agent ideally 
fits this requirement, and his inter- 
est in the prevention of accidents 
in his own community is really a 
double-barreled weapon in the bat- 


every 
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tle for improved safety. By helping 
to make his town safety conscious, 
he is helping to relieve his com- 
munity of much preventable suffer- 
ing and financial loss, and he is 
doing his part toward bringing 
about a reduction in rates. But 
there is also an immediate and tre- 
mendous advantage which will ac- 
crue to him with every word he 
speaks in behalf of public safety, 
with every line he gets printed in 
his local paper concerning accident 
prevention activities, with every 
safety committee he helps to or- 
ganize or on which he serves. This 
is public relations of the most de- 
sirable sort and sound publicity al- 
ways pays dividends. 


Some Case HIsTORIES 


Here, now, are a handful of brief 
case histories, chosen at random 
from our files, showing what enter- 
prising agents and agent associa- 
tions have accomplished in the field 
of traffic accident prevention alone 
in recent years. Believe me, there 
has been nothing like it in the en- 
tire history of the safety movement. 

In North Carolina, for example, 
the state agents’ association recog- 
nized the danger of a steadily 
mounting automobile accident men- 
ace and decided to do something 
about it! They voluntarily contrib- 
uted the money to install a full- 
time safety director in the Depart- 
ment of Education, paying his en- 
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tire salary for one year in order to 
demonstrate beyond question the 
need for a permanent program of 
this sort supported by the state. Ac- 
cording to one North Carolina 
agent, this unusual and progressive 
experiment “represented a sincere 
desire on our part to do something 
tangible about safety.” 

Not too long ago, the Nebraska 
State Agents Association inaug- 
urated a unique accident preven- 
tion campaign which saw motorists 
throughout the state placing color- 
ful association decals on _ their 
windshields. The decal bore the 
figure “331,” referring to the num- 
ber of persons who lost their lives 
in Nebraska during the previous 
year because drivers failed to ob- 
serve the rules of traffic safety. 

A similar campaign, using the 
number “29,” was recently insti- 
tuted by a local agents’ association 
in Memphis, Tennessee. The safety 
stickers pledged motorists not to 
drive faster than 29 miles an hour 
in the city of Memphis. Fifty thou- 
sand of these stickers were distrib- 
uted, with the local press giving 
the entire undertaking the widest 
possible publicity, and with added 
praise from the mayor and the 
heads of both the police and fire 
departments. Needless to say, both 
the Nebraska and Memphis safety 
campaigns were exceedingly effec- 
tive. 

The Washington State Agents 
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Association has not been quietly 
resting on its laurels either. Here, 
agents dreamed up what they 
called a “Safety Driver Club” for 
use in high schools throughout the 
state. The clubs are under the 
adroit supervision of the chief of 
police and members of the state 
patrol, with rigid exams given by 
these officials before students are 
admitted to the honor groups. In 
addition, agents assisted the stu- 
dents in setting up their own minia- 
ture courts, with a judge, jury, 
prosecutor and defense attorney. 
If one of the members breaks a 
traffic law, he has a trial and, if 
found guilty, his membership in 
the club is suspended. Students 
must prove themselves careful and 
competent drivers before being al- 
lowed to rejoin the eagerly sought- 
after “inner circle” society. 

The Insurance Club of Utica, 
N. Y., has received widespread 
publicity and commendation for its 
pioneering efforts in accident pre- 
vention. This group of agents be- 
lieved that only strict enforcement 
of the law would reduce accidents 
in their community. They reasoned 
that if people were really hurt in 
their pocketbooks, if, when they 
violated a traffic law they were 
forced to pay a large enough fine 
so that it really hurt, they'd be 
more careful about violations. With 
this in mind, a committee of local 
agents met with the city judge to 
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see what could be done to have 
fines raised. 

They found the judge in com- 
plete agreement with their pro- 
posal, and it wasn’t long before 
motorists were shelling out $15.00 
for going through a stop sign or a 
light, and $30.00 for speeding. In 
the words of club president, An- 


T. K. Robinson 


drew C. Treiber, “We _ really 
learned from experience that the 
safe driving habit can be taught 
by hitting the violator’s pocket- 
book.” The following year after 
fines had been substantially raised, 
Utica saw a decrease of 20 percent 
in automobile accidents! 

Much the same experience was 
enjoyed by a local agents’ associa- 
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tion in Indiana last year when en- 
terprising agents got together and 
developed a top-notch pedestrian 
safety campaign. Through their 
vigorous efforts, the City Council 
enacted an ordinance to enforce 
safe walking in congested areas of 
the city. The agents enlisted the 
help of the Boy Scouts to pass out 
safety leaflets, pushed a “Walk with 
the Green Light” state law, and 
found to their astonishment that 
the entire pedestrian safety cam- 
paign cost them only $300 and 
was “more than 90 percent effec- 


tive.” 
REWARD FOR INFORMATION 


In Rochester, N. Y., the agents’ 
association posted a reward of 
$50.00 for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of any 
hit-and-run drivers. No sooner had 
the award been announced in the 
daily papers than two witnesses, 
a man and wife, stepped forward 
with the license number and a 
description of a hit-and-run mo- 
torist who had eluded the local 
police until that time. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, agents re- 
cently adopted a direct line of ac- 
tion as the surest way to prevent 
traffic accidents. Without wasting 
any time, they made an appoint- 
ment with the head of the police 
department’s traffic division and 
offered both the financial resources 
and manpower of their association 
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to be used in the most effective 
way. There followed similar visits 
with the superintendent of public 
schools in Fort Wayne, and with 
the superintendent and principals 
of parochial schools. The result? 
The Fort Wayne Agents Associa- 
tion was appointed sole sponsor of 
a wide-scale safety patrol program 
in the 46 public and _ parochial 
grade schools of a city of 130,000. 
The prestige and favorable pub- 
licity accorded the association was, 
literally, invaluable. 

Many other state and local agents’ 
associations have been eminently 
successful in securing increases in 
the time allotted to safety educa- 
tion in schools. In Missouri, the 
state agents’ association went so far 
as to appoint a committee to call 
upon Governor Forrest Smith, and 
he showed a deep personal interest 
in the hard-hitting program drawn 
up by the committee regarding 
teen-age safety education. 

In California, agents have ap- 
peared before countless high school 
assembly programs, speaking in the 
past year alone to more than 100,- 
000 students on safe driving and 
safe living. According to the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the California 
association, “Winning of the 1949 
Highway Safety Contest, sponsored 
by the N.A.LA. and the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
created such enthusiasm within the 
ranks of California agents that it 
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The agents’ association was sole sponsor of a wide-scale safety patrol program 


has enabled us to do a superior job 
in 1950.” 

Across the country in New Jer- 
sey, agents have been busy supply- 


ing safety education textbooks, 
films and audio-visual driving test 
aids to local schools, in cooperation 
with the New Jersey Automobile 
Dealers Association. Moreover, the 
recent adoption of driver education 
courses in Atlantic City schools 


represented the culmination of sev- 
eral years of intensive work spear- 
headed by prominent insurance 
agents. 

Over in Wisconsin, the “badger 
state” has “Forward” as its ideal- 
istic state motto. Wisconsin agents 
are certainly living up to that credo, 
accident-prevention-wise. The state 
association approached the Wiscon- 
sin Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
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tion and persuaded them to turn 
over more than 100 of their large 
billboards to giant safety posters. 
Agents saw to it that the entire 
state was blanketed with these 
“safety” billboards constantly re- 
minding people that accidents are 
no respectors of age or position. 
Other agents succeeded in placing 
colorful window displays in depart- 
ment stores stressing pedestrian 
safety rules and driving hazards, 
and distributed more than 60,000 
strikingly illustrated desk blotters 
carrying timely safety messages to 
civic organizations, schools and 
their assureds. 

Not only local, but nation-wide 
publicity, was accorded the un- 
usual enterprise of the Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, agents’ association. 
These far-seeing insurance men al- 
located $12,500 in scholarships for 
10 members of the city police force 
to attend classes at Northwestern 
University’s Traffic Institute. The 
donation was made by the agents 
with the idea in mind that “a better 
police force makes for a better city 
in which to live.” Civic and state 
officials were generous in their 
praise of this extraordinary action. 
Meanwhile, agents in Louisiana 
last year provided expenses for 
state college instructors to attend 
a week’s intensive training program 
at the famed Center for Safety Ed- 
ucation in New York City. Similar 
aid was given by agents to high 
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school teachers in Minnesota, and 
in other states too numerous to 
mention. 


SAFETY JINGLES 


A clever and worthwhile pub- 
licity contest was instituted not too 
long ago in a medium-sized com- 
munity in New York State, when a 
city-wide safety jingle competition 
was sponsored by an agents’ asso- 
ciation with the cooperation of the 
local radio station. A large and 
handsome television set was offered 
as the first prize for the best jingle 
on street and highway accidents. 
One hundred thousand entry blanks 
were supplied to member agents 
for distribution to their assureds, 
and the association was deluged 
with a veritable avalanche of entry 
slips. Aside from its sound, go-get- 
ting public relations value, the con- 
test succeeded in bringing automo- 
bile safety and insurance to the 
public’s attention at one and the 
same time. 

As I mentioned earlier in this 
article, these are just a few exam- 
ples of what agents and their asso- 
ciations have done to promote the 
basic tenets of accident prevention. 
These case histories, it seems to me, 
clearly emphasize the fact that any 
city or town in the nation can re- 
duce accidents if community lead- 
ers will only step forward, and 
carry out programs of positive ac- 
tion. 
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The striking accomplishments of 
individual agents and their associa- 
tions more than confirm my long- 
standing conviction that the subject 
of safety can be made important 
and meaningful to the average per- 
son in any number of ways. 


TuHere’s No Liwitr 


As an agent, there is actually no 
limit to what you can do to aid in 
this important and ever-continuing 
battle on the home front. You can 
arouse effective public interest in 
traffic accident prevention and rally 
public support to your cause. You 
can find critical areas where traffic 
accidents occur or are likely to oc- 
cur, and then do something about 
them! You can serve on traffic safety 
councils, work with police officials, 
and even with the chief executive 
of your state! Contests and awards, 
safety campaigns, cooperation with 
other interested associations, talks 
to high school groups and civic or- 
ganizations, distribution of the 
“Man-to-Man” and “Dad-to-Daugh- 
ter” agreements, effective promo- 
tion of the N.A.LA.’s “Oath of 
Safety,” and the current bicycle 
safety campaign it is carrying on in 
cooperation with the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies— 
these are some of the ways in 
which you can help others at the 
same time you are helping your- 
self, 

Accident prevention is a program 
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of ever-expanding community serv- 
ice which pays off in increased 
prestige, as well as on a strictly 
dollars-and-cents basis. Therefore, 
I strongly urge you to take advan- 
tage of the many available mate- 
rials and services which are yours 
for the asking from the N.A.LA. 
and from the Association of Casual- 
ty and Surety Companies. Believe 
me, opportunity is knocking at your 
agency door, providing you with 
the chance to initiate a program of 
public good will or to greatly help 
this program along if it already 
exists in your community. It is 
primarily a grass-roots job which 
must be done today in the field of 
accident prevention, and it can suc- 
ceed only if every agent knows he 
has a bread-and-butter stake in 
safety, and only if every agent is 
an active crusader in this effort. 


A Proup REcoRD 


The proud record of what insur- 
ance agents and their associations 
have accomplished in recent years 
in the areas of true public service 
should provide a healthy guide- 
post to many others in the indus- 
try. 

For agents throughout the coun- 
try have seen to it that street light- 
ing be improved, that traffic mark- 
ers, lights and signs be installed or 
increased, that the youngsters of 
their community be given the op- 
portunity to study safety in their 
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schools. They have campaigned for 
driver licensing, periodic motor ve- 
hicle inspection and many other 
worthwhile things, and by and 
large, succeeded far beyond their 
expectations. 

The next time some fellow-agent 





says to you, “Oh, yes, I know that 
accident prevention is important, 
but what can I do about it?” show 
him what other agents in America 
have done. He will soon see that 
he, too, can do a first-rate job—if 
only he makes the effort! 














“Hand over the pay roll, dear!” 
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“I don’t get this setup—he gives us all the same letter and then picks the 
one that makes sense!” 
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